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WHAT ARE WORDS? 


R. WASSON in his article on “* Commu- 

nication,” in the October number of the 

Atlantic Monthly, defines words and their rela- 
tion to thought and life as follows : ' 

“] propose that we throw open the whol 
question of man’s benefit to man by means of 
words. Let us inquire—if possible, with some- 
what of courage and vigor—what are the limits 
and what the laws of instructive communication. 

“ And our first discovery will be that such com- 
munication has adamantine limitations. The 
off-hand impression of most persons would 
probably be that we are able to make literal 
conveyance of our thought. But, in truth, one 
could as soon convey the life out of his veins 
into the veins of another as transfer from his 
own mind to that of another any belief, thought, 
or perception whatsoever. 

“ Words are simply the signs, they are not the 
vehicles, of thought. Like all signs they convey 
‘nothing, but only suggest. Like all signs, they 
are intelligible to none but the initiated. One 
man, having a certain mental experience, hoists, 
as it were, a signal, like ships at sea, whereby 
he would make suggestion of it to another; and 
if in the mental experience of that other be 
somewhat akin to this, which, by virtue of that 
kindred, can interpret its symbol, then only, 
and to the extent of such interpretation, does 
communication occur. But the mental experi- 
ence itself, the thought itself, does not pass; 
it only makes the sign. 

“Tf, for example, | utter the word God, it con- 
veys nothing out of my mind into the mind of 
you, the reader; it simply appeals to your con- 
cep tion of divinity. If I attempt to explain, 
then every word of the explanation must be 
subject to the same conditions ; not one syllable 
of it can do more than merely appeal to some- 
what already in your mind. For instance, sup- 
74 I say, God is love; what then is done? 

e appeal is shifted to another sign ; that is all. 
What my own soul, fed from the vital resour- 
ces and incited by the vital relationships of my 
life, has learned of love, that my thought may 
connect with the word; but of all this nothing 
passes when it is uttered; and the sound arriv- 
ing at your ear, can do no more than invite you 
to summon and bring before the eye of your 
consciousness that which your own soul, out of 
its divine depths and through the instruction of 
Vital relationship, has learned and _ has privily 
whispered to you of this sacred mystery, love. 
Just so much as each one, in the inviolable sol- 
itudes of his own consciousness, has learned to 
connect with this, or with any great word, just 
that, and never a grain more, it can summon. 
And if endeavor be made to explain any such 
by others, the explanation can come no nearer ; 
it can only send words to your ear, each of 
which performs its utmost office by inviting 
you to call up and bring before your cognizance 


this or that portion of your mental experience. 
But always what answers the call is your men- 
tal experience, no less yours, no less wedded to 
your life, than the blood in your arteries; it 
cannot be that of any other. 

“And the sameis true, or nearly the same, 
respecting the most obvious outside matters. 
Suppose one to make merely this statement, J 
see a house. Now, if the person addressed has 
ever had experience of the act of vision, if he 
has ever seen anything, he will know what see 
means; otherwise not. If, again, he has ever 
seen a house, he will know what house denotes ; 
not otherwise. Or suppose, that, not knowing, 
he ask what a house is, and that the first speak- 
er attempt to explain by telling him that it is 
such and such a structure, built of brick, wood 
or stone; then it is assumed that he has seen 
stone, wood, or brick, that he has seen the act 
of building, or at least its result; and in fine, 
the explanation, every syllable of it, can do no 
more than appeal to perceptions of which the 
questioner is assumed to have had experience. 

“ We do, indeed, gain an aproximate knowl- 
edge of things we have never seen. For exam- 
ple, I have an imperfect notion of a banian-tree, 
though I have never seen one; but it is only by 
having seen other trees, and by having also had 
the perception to which appeal is made in de- 
scribing the peculiarities of the banian. So he 
who is born Blind may learn so much econcern- 
ing outward objects as the senses of touch, hear- 
ing, smell and taste can impart to him ; and he 
may profit by verbal information to such extent 
as these perceptions enable him. But the per- 
ception itself, and so thought, faith, and in fine 
all mental experience whatsoever, whether of 
high order or low, whether relating to objects 
within us or to objects without, take place only 
in the privacy of our own minds, and are in 
their substance not to be transferred. 

“Observe with precision what is here said. 
The mental experience of each man, if it be of 
any spiritual depth, has transacted itself in his 
nature in virtue, to a most important degree, 
of spiritual relationship with other human be- 
ings. There never was an act of development 
in any man’s soul that did not imply a humanity, 
and involve the virtue of social affinity. I 
should be dumb, but for the ears of others; I 
should be deaf, that is, my human ear would be 
closed, but for human voices; and there is no 
particle of human energy, and no tint of human 
coloring, for which we are not, in part, indebted 
to vital human fellowship. Nevertheless of 
this experience, though in the absence of social 
connection, it could not have occurred, not one jot 
nor tittle can be made over to another by 
means of words. It can hoist its verbal signal, 
and the like experience in other souls may in- 
terpret the sign; it can do no more. 

“Men may, indeed, commune ; that is, they 
may by verbal conference enter mutually into a 
sense of an already existing unity of inward ex- 
perience; and there are other and eminent uses 
of words, of which more anon; but here let it 
be noted with sufficient emphasis that of minds 
there can be no mixture, and that speech can 
make no substantive conveyance of any mental 
product from one mind to another. Bach soul 
must draw from its native fountains; though we 
must never forget that without conversation and 
social relationship its divine thirst would not 
have been excited. 

“Theretore, in the midst of all warmest and 
quickest verity of social nearness, there is a kind 
of sacred and inviolable solitude of the soul. 














We speak across to each other, as out. of differ- 
ent planets in heaven; and the closest intimacy 
of souls is like that of double stars which re- 
volve about each other, not like that of two 
lumps of clay which are squeezed and confound- 
ed together. 

“So much then concerning the limits of verbal 
communication. Words, we say, are not vehi- 
cles. No perception, no mental possession, 
passes from mind to mind. You can impart to 
another no piece of knowledge whose main ele- 
ments were not already in his mind, no thought 
which was not substantially existent in his con- 
sciousness before your voice began to seek his 
ear. 


A different philosophy from the above ap- 
pears in the following passages from the Bible : 


“The words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life. Now ye are clean 
through the word which I have spoken unto you. 
I have given them the words, which thou gavest 
me; and they have received them, and have 
known surely that I came out from thee, and 
they have believed that thou didst send me.— 
Sanctify them through thy truth: thy word is 
truth.” — Christ. 

“Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the 
words of eternal life.”— Peter. 

“The word of God is quick, and powerful, 
and sharper than any two edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is a discer- 
ner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.”— 
“Shun profane and vain babblings : for they will 
increase unto more ungodliness. And _ their 
word will eat as dotha canker; of whom is 
Hymeneus and Philetus.”—Paw/. 

“ The tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity ; so 
is the tongue among our members, that it de- 
fileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the 
course of nature; and it is set on fire of hell. 
It is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison.”— 
James. 

“ And thou shalt remember all the way which 
the Lord thy God led thee these forty years in 
the wilderness, to humble thee and prove thee, 
to know what was in thy heart, whether thou 
wouldest keep his commandments, or no. And 
he humbled thee, and suffered thee to hunger, 
and fed thee with manna, which thou knewest 
not, neither did thy fathers know; that he 
might make thee to know that man doth not 
live by bread only, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord, doth man 
live.” — Moses. 


Which is the true philosophy, Mr. Was- 
son’s or that indicated in these passages from 
the Bible? What is the scientific solution of 
spoken or written words? Are they signs or 
are they also vehicles? These are questions 
of infinite importance. 

The whole testimony of the Bible is that 
the word of God—the word of inspiration— 
carries with it power and life which may be 
received into our souls and nourish them. 

Whoever speaks by inspiration of God, 
speaks the word of God, and hence speaks 
words of life and power. And in all cases 
men speak as the mediums of some spirit.— 
Their words are the result of the action of 
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their souls on their bodily organs of speech. 
And their souls are moved by some inner con- 
tact or possession of good or evil life. It is 
moreover the law of fellowship that life min- 
gles with life. Men love each other and they 
become alike. Their thoughts assimilate.— 
They derive a sense of satisfaction from mu- 
tual presence. They touch each other not 
bodily merely but inwardly and in spirit.— 
Something passes from one to the other. They 
do not rherely revolve round each other like 
stars, they interpenetrate and mix like fluids. 
Our bodies have a nimbus or cloud of magnet- 
ism about them, which is the radiation of our 
life, formed by the vibrations of that infinitely 
refined matter of which souls are made. This 
cloud is said to be visible to sensitive ones in 
the dark. However this may be, its existence 
may be recognized by all who will seek for it. 
We press the hand of a loved friend and are 
thrilled to the heart’s core. Was that pressure 
simply a sign which appealed to sensibilities 
similar to those which were excited in ourself? 
or was it the medium through which the radia- 
ting substance of our life passed into that 
friend’s soul ; and, on the other hand, through 
which the radiation of his or her life passed 
into our soul? We believe the chemistry of 
life will demonstrate the latter. Does not the 
same thing apply to words? My dearest friend 
tells me that he loves me, and his words 
cause me delight and joy, and I am strength- 
ened and nourished at the center. I feel that 
something entered me along with his words, 
and that they were not mere signals. Then 
how differently the same words uttered by dif- 
ferent men affect us. Now they come charged 
with magnetic power, they enter the secret 
chambers of the soul and rest there. Now 
they are inert and dead, and drop away from 
our surfaces; we hear them but they do not 
pierce us, they stir us to no deeds. Why the 
difference? Was it not because they were 
mediums of the different molecular elements of 
the life and spirit of those who uttered them ? 
Some men’s words are said to be half bat- 
tles, stronger than most men’s deeds. Some 
men’s words sway like mighty winds; we feel 
that there is infinite power within them and 
they can not be overthrown. We have heard 
words uttered by men’s lips which we were 
sure came forth from the heart of God. They 
answered to Paul’s description of the word of 
God, and were “sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow,” 
and were “discerners of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.” We have seen men 
bound with disease and struggling with dark 
spirits of unbelief, healed by the word of 
truth spoken in personal criticism by loving 
and sincere friends. We have felt that word 
entering into us, piercing inmost depths with 
the vibrations of delivering power. The sim- 
ple unpretentious words of my friend Sterling, 
whose soul is opulent with divine inspirations, 
as he comes from his chamber of reflection and 
sits by me and talks of common things, are 
freighted with infinite wealth. They satisfy the 





thirst of my soul better than blood of choicest 
grapes, they allay its hunger more than sweet- 
est bread. 

The same law governs written words; they 
are vehicles. Here is the Bible. Portions 
of it are the oldest existing written, composi- 
tions. Beyond all question the words of this 
book have had more influence on the world 
than the wordsof all other books. It is to-day 
the ruling book of the world. It is at the 
foundation af all modern civilization. It was 
the foundation of vastly more of ancient civili- 
zation than historians have dreamed of. It 
has led the world out of barbarism. What is 
the secret of its power? Not simply that its 
words are signs of the deepest and noblest 
ideas that were ever uttered. But because it 
is pre-eminently a magnetic book. Its words 
come tous over the long lapse of centuries 
charged with the personal magnetism of the 
men who first uttered and wrote them—the 
magnetism of Moses, of David, of Solomon, of 
Isaiah, of Christ, of Peter and John and Paul. 
When I read the words of the Bible I feel a, 
stream of power flowing into me from the 
hearts of these men. They are full of life. 
The thought they express is a living thought, 
strong with the nimbus of eternal truth. I 
am refreshed by reading these words; I 
realize a fullness within me as if I had 
drank of living waters. It is not alone that 
they are symbols, appealing to certain mental 
experience in myself cognate to the mental 
experience of the writers. The living essence 
of the spirit that inspired them flows through 
them into me and feeds my soul—opens its inner 
gates and assimilates with my central life, and 
meets and mingles with the life that flows into 
me through inner channels from the same divine 
and infinite source. The recorded word that 
was inspired by the Spirit of truth, that was 
charged in its utterance or its writing with the 
vital electricity of heaven, never becomes a 
dead word, never sinks into a mere mechani- 
cal signal. Men may cease to read it, it may 
be laid away in the archives of the universe, 
yet the organic Spirit of utterance which gave 
it birth watches over it and glows in it forever. 

Furthermore, as there are living words full 
of heavenly magnetism, which feed us, and 
nourish all the opulence of our life and genius ; 
so also there are words which “eat as doth 
a canker,” which burn with hell-fire. The 
tongue may be a “ world of of iniquity,” “ full 
of deadly poison,” and “set on fire of hell.” 
Its words may be mediums of infernal mag- 
netism as well as of supernal. They may con- 
nect with lowest hells as well as with highest 
heavens. They may be conductors of all grades 
of spiritual power. Paul utters the most exact 
scientific truth when he says: ‘ Evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners.” They corrupt 
the life. There are few who have not had ex- 
perience which corroborates this ,and known 
the corrupt results of listening to and receiv- 
ing the words of evil men. Again, who has 
not felt his life impoverished by conversation 
with some men ? 


all diligence, for out of it are the issues of 
life.” “The facts of deepest experience testify 
to the: scientific truth of his words. There ig 
an efflux of the soul, and it flows through 
many channels. This efflux is an actual sub- 
stance. Men talk of the immateriality of. the 
soul. But if the phrase means that the soul 
is not substance, it conveys a falsehood. If 
the soul is a substance, why is it not matter 
infinitely refined and vital? Science deter. 
mines that the basis of light, heat and electric. 
ity, is matter—that what we know as these 
phenomena,are simply different modes of motion 
of a very refined form of matter. The efflux 
of the soul is attended with phenomena anal- 
ogous to those of light, heat and electricity. 
Why may they not also be modes of organic, 
vital matter? The words that stand for 
spirit, in the Greek and Latin—pnewma 
and spiritus—both signify primarily, wind, or 
air in motion. And our Saxon word. ghost 
primarily signifies gas. Now what is wind or 
air? It is the combination. of two gases.— 
And what are gases? They are subtle mat- 
ter. The Bible when it talks of the Spirit of 
God, the Holy Ghost, talks of an actual sub- 
stance, as real as the quartz in our New Eng- 
land hills, more than half of which, by the 
way, is gas—imprisoned oxygen. The thing 
which is meant is analogous in its nature to 
air—a holy gas—an emanation which. per- 
vades heaven and flows from the Father and 
the Son. This is to be noted as the scientific 
law of all matter; namely, that the most in- 
visible and refined forms of it are the control- 
ling forms—the dynamic agencies and medi- 
ums of the organization of the visible world. 
And: this law rules in all the unsounded 
depths of the interior universe. Passing from 
the last realm of matter that is visible by the 
most powerful microscope, to the still more re- 
fined domain of spiritual existence, the world 
of the soul, we come to the realm of supreme 
control. From hence radiate the. influences 
and laws which govern all more outward and 
grosser substances. 

Science has gone too far to allow us longer 
to talk of the immateriality of the soul like the 
old schoolmen and metaphysicians ; too far to 
allow any such assumption as that we cannot 
‘transfer from our mind to that of another 
any belief, thought or perception whatsoever ;” 
too far for the assertion that “the closest 
intimacy of souls is like that of double stars 
which revolve about each other.” In fellew- 
ship we live within each other, not in. mere 
juxtaposition. The word of every spiritual 
being is an actual substance, sent forth from 
his inward center, and carrying. with it the 
properties of his life. And every one by the 
act of believing the word of. another actually 
receives into his soul and spirit the substance 
conveyed in the word believed. ‘The philoso- 
phy of salvation is based by Christ on this 
very fact. In the discourse reported inthe 
6th chapter of John he said: “I amthe living 
bread which came down from heaven ; if any 
man eat of this bread he shall live forever: 





Solomon exhorts us to “ keep the heart with 


and the bread that I will. give is my flesh, 
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which’ T will give for the life of the world. . . 
Verily, verily I'say unto you, except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth 
my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal 


. life; and I will raise him up at the last day. 


For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood 
is drink indéed. He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I 
in him. As the living Father hath sent me, 
and ‘I live by the Father; so he that eateth 
me, even he shall live by me.” Now what 
does this remarkable language mean? Not 
that men were to attain eternal life by eating 
his literal physical flesh and blood. It was 
his interior flesh and blood which they were to 
eat—that part of his nature “ which came 
down from heaven,” and they were to partake 
of it through their own interior nature, or 
spiritual body. He had an interior body 
composed of soul and spirit, of which his physi- 
cal body was but the envelope. This was the 
life-giving body, whose flesh and blood he 
gave for the salvation of the world. And how 
were men to eat and drink this flesh and 
blood? Christ answers, “I am the bread of 
life : he that’ cometh to me shall never hunger, 
and he that believeth on me shall never thirst. 

.. Thisis the will of him that sent me, 
that every one that seeth the Son and believ- 
eth on him, may have everlasting life.— 


. +... Verily, I say unto you, he that 


believeth on me hath everlasting life; I am 
the bread of life.” Thus, in coming to Christ 
interiorly, seeing him and believing on him, we 
do that which is meant by the terms “ eating 
his flesh” and “ drinking his blood.” Hence, 
if believing is eating and drinking, and as the 
thing received in the act of believing is a 
proposition or word, it follows that Christ’s 
word is the vehicle of his flesh and blood. 
And he thus explains himself at the conclu- 
sion of his: discourse where he says—‘ The 
words that’ I speak wnto you they are spirit 
and they are life.” 

In this discourse of Christ we see the nature 
and: importance of words. So also in his last 
prayer, recorded in the 17th of John, the 
nature of spiritual or soul relation is unfolded 
and shown to be the indwelling of life within 
life. In the unity which comes in to govern 
men’s hearts through the gospel, soul enters 
soul and mingles in the bliss of heavenly com- 
munion. 

We shall not understand life, nor fulfill its 
possibilities, until we recognize these laws of 
utterance and fellowship and make them the 
basis ‘of our thought and action. Only then 
Will our lives flow naturally and harmoniously 
to rich and: glorious consammations, and our 
days be pregnant with eternal joy. 








Mosic’s the measure of the planets’ motion 
Heart-beat and rhythm of the glorious whole ; 
e-like the streams roll, and the choral ocean 
eaves in obedience to its high control. 
through all hearts the uniform vibration, 
from God, and felt from sun to sun ; 
God gives the key-note, Love to all creation: 
Join, O my soul, and let all souls be one ! 


—John 8. Dwight. 





OUT OF BONDAGE. 


ENIUS, my friend,. is exhaustless. It 

never repeats itself. Does it do a brilliant 
thing? Its next act is not a copy of the pre- 
ceding, nor of anything else which ever trans- 
pired among men. There have been authors who 
have blazed upon the world, at first sight, with 
unlimited effulgence. Mankind hastened to do 
homage to them as to superior beings. Lo, the 
star in the east! let us fall down and worship 
it. But the second book was like unto the first, 
the third like unto the second, and the fourth 
like unto the third; and the world saw at last 
that their idols were formed of common clay, 
and were not of ethereal mold. For they but 
proved themselves capable, parrot-like, of the 
endless iteration of a single idea, with such 
slender variation as care and culture might per- 
chance supply. 

As a student of inspiration, it is my privilege 
to lay claim to the prerogatives of genius. I 
am ambitious of carrying on the business of life 
with the minimum of repetition. I will begin, 
if need be, with small things; but will cherish 
the faith that, in so doing, my life will acquire 
a susceptibility to new and fresh impressions 
which shall characterize all its actions, large and 
small. 

Repetition quickly becomes habit ; and habit, 
in many cases, is the bane of our existence. I 
smoke a cigar after dinner; the operation 
gives me pleasure, and I repeat it; and soon I 
find myself suffering pain if by any means I am 
deprived of this luxury. I am become the 
slave of a narcotic weed, and am thenceforth 
held in bondage thereby. And this is but an 
illustration of a general principle which is 
world-wide in its application. We enjoy a 
good thing, and are impelled to reproduce that 
enjoyment. We iterate and reiterate the pro- 
cess by which our pleasure is generated, until 
the habit thereof becomes a tyrant, and lords it 
over us. Thus we form habits. Thus are 
human beings dragged into slavery. 

If I were asked to give a comprehensive and 
concentrated definition of genius, I should 
reply—Freedom from habit. We are so sat- 
urated with the atmosphere of habit which en- 
velops us, that we do not begin to comprehend 
the exhaustless fertility of human nature, eman- 
cipated from this bondage. The man who, in a 
measure, obtains his freedom, is lauded to the 
skies, and called a genius. I suspect, after all, 
that the same hidden power lurks in the breast 
of every one of us, kept fast by trammels and 
bonds. Most men go through life unconscious 
of this latent strength. Others live for years, 
unsuspicious of its presence, when some sharp 
and swift occasion cuts the bonds, and lo! the 


{man of genius stands revealed to the world. 


Oliver Cromwell might have lived and died an 
Huntingdonshire farmer, if events had not 
snapped the tendrils which fastened him to 
earth. My man, Mike, jogs patiently through 
his daily routine; and neither he nor his neigh- 
bors suspect the possible Cromwell within. It 
may be he is so besotted with habit, that no 
voice less penetrating than the last trump will 
find its way to his inmost being. I hope, by 
avoiding the deepest ruts, that I may be aroused 
by less violent means. 

 Ifl look at it from an economical point of view, 
I cannot fail to perceive the enormous waste of 
time which is the result of all this repetition. 





Having thoroughly mastered a subject, I can ill 
afford, either for amusement or profit, to retrace 
my foosteps, and traverse the ground already 
trodden. There are but few books which I 
wish to read a second time: still fewer a third. 
And I sometimes think that a similar judgment 
may be safely applied in respect to many other 
matters of human interest. I hear a piece of 
music which pleases me; I naturally wish to 
hear it again, and if the pleasant impression 
still continues, again and again. This is all 
very well, so long asI continue to find in it 
unexplored depths ‘of harmony, or fresh evi- 
dences of creative design. But when I exhaust 
these, and there remains to me but the repeti- 
tion of thought no longer new or instructive, 
would not the highest wisdom direct me to seek 
out something from which 1 can receive fresh 
impressions, rather than abandon myself to the 
unimproving pleasure produced by the reitera- 
tion of familiar sounds ? 

If I would keep in tune with the highest in- 
telligence, I must withdraw from adhesive 
conjunctions, eschew habit, and tolerate only the 


minimum of repetition. ©. 8. J. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. RANSOM REID. 

Of the death of our valued associate, Mr. Rerp, at 
Oneida, after a short illness, we have been informed ; 
and the following letter, while alluding to some of 
those traits in him which will make him always re- 
membered, show, we think, how much better it is to 
be buried in the bosom of Community love and faith 
than in the shadow of repining sadness and grief. 

Oneida Community, October 1, 1864. 

Mr. C—— introduced conversation about Mr. 
Reid last evening, by remarking that “his death 
and funeral passed off very pleasantly.” He de- 
murred a moment at the adverbs, but they 
slipped off his tongue, and then he added—“ in a 
sense ;” but the qualification came a little too 
much as an after-thought of propriety, when the 
true thing had been said. Now you know that 
Mr. Reid was universally loved among us, that 
he was a favorite brother in the Community, 
and nothing less than a Major-General in his 
sphere ; and when his name was mentioned there 
was an outburst of expression, testifying to his 
worth and the warm place he had in our hearts. 
Nevertheless “his death and funeral passed off 
very pleasantly.” He suffered little from pain, 
and nothing from fear—nothing from the pres- 
ence of mourning and regret—he had no will 
to make, no cares to transfer, nothing to do but 
to fall into the arms of God. His sickness dis- 
covered his heart true and faithful, and it drew 
out the hearts of the Community toward him— 
so that it was an occasion of reunion and fellow- 
ship. There was nothing like a “scene,” to the 
last; we let him go, and he went as he would go 
to Utica on a business-errand. He will not come 
home to-night, but in our Father’s house are 
many mansions, and we are happy about him; 
he is well off; while the work goes on which 
shall bring the resurrection, and throw open all 
doors between us. For every parting we shall 
have a merry meeting. 

The funeral was the most informal of any we 
have had yet. The Community have been re- 
trenching and simplifying the traditional cere- 
monies on such occasions, year by year, till I 
don’t know as they ought to be called funerals 
with us any more—only burials. We have nev- 
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er put on mourning; the dismal pall long since 
disappeared, and for some time the solemn 
meeting, and leave-taking of the mourners in 
the presence of all, has been discarded. Yes- 
terday, notice was given at the dinner-table when 
the body would be taken to the grave, and all 
who wished to see it, took a private opportu- 
nity ; and those who wished to witness its inter- 
ment collected at the hour, and accompanied it, 
not in stiff procession, but more in the cheerful 
order of a picnic than anything else. We bu- 
ried him in the new ground—a cozy, home- 
iike place, in the bosom, as you may say, of the 
domain, consecrated by many pleasant associa- 
tions. It is now achest for cast-off clothing, 
convenient for a while, but not always to be a 
house-hold necessity, if Communism fulfills its 
prophecy. We often hear it said of funerals, 
that there was not a dry eye present. Of 
this it could almost be said, there “was not a 
sad face to be seen; the few strangers who 
stood there must have looked in vain for the 
“mourners.” All the way over I was thinking 
how exactly all this unceremoniousness would 
suit Mr. Reid. He was a man of such downright 
common sense; there was no cant in him; he 
was a wit, and the shafts of his ridicule were 
sure to pierce a sham. He would not want to 
have us draw a sigh for missing him, or bate a 
jot from the hopeful, happy pursuit of all our 
schemes because he has quit. Weare sure he 
would read with unselfish pleasure the cheerful 
communication Mrs. Reid gave in to the evening 
meeting, which I will copy : 

“J wish to thank the Community in general, 
and those individuals in particular, who took 
care of Mr. Reid, for their kindness towards 
him and interest in him during his late illness. 
My heart also swells with thankfulness to God, 
when J contrast my present situation with what 
it might have been, had I been left alone in the 
world. Here I am _ surrounded with kind 
brothers and sisters, and blessings too numer- 
ous to mention; in the world, O how desolate 
I should have been.” H. 


FRUIT-PRESERVING. 


Oneida Community, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1864. 

I acknowledge myself an enthusiast on the subject 
of Frurt-PREsERVING. Who is not? Let such an 
one, when found, view in mid-winter the most deli- 
cate and luscious fruits of our clime preserved in 
beauty and freshness; let him prove their delicate 
flavor; and his conversion will be summary and 
complete. The natural complement of fruit-produ- 
cing is fruit-preserving. The latter secures the full 
benefits of the former; and in the two we witness 
the works of God and of man beautifully blended. 

The present system of preserving fruit in air- 
tight cans, jars and bottles, is incomparably superior 
to the old practice of drying fruits in the sun, and by 
the heat of stoves and ovens. The present process 
is more expeditious, and the results far more satis- 
factory. By the old method some of the finest fruits 
could not be preserved at all; and I think it safe to 
add, that in most cases where fruit was preserved by 
drying, the results were not entirely satisfactory— 
that the delicate flavor of fresh fruits was in no in- 
stance perfectly retained: while by the new method 
nearly all kinds of fruit may be preserved, and with 
few exceptions the original flavor may be nearly re- 
tained; and in some instances appears to be even 
improved. 

The present process of preserving fruit is so sim- 
ple, and seen to be so desirable, that besides the nu- 
merous large companies exclusively engaged in it, 
thousands of private families put up their annual 
supply of preserved fruit as regularly as they lay by 





a supply of vegetables for winter use. As an indi- 
cation of the amount of business carried on in this 
line, I may mention thata single firm in Meriden, 
Conn., has sold the present season one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars worth of bottles.— 
Probably more than a score of glass-factories are 
wholly or partially engaged in making fruit-bottles 
in this country ; besides, tin cans and earthen jars 
are extensively used on account of their reduced 
price. 

For perhaps a dozen years the Community here 
have been practically interested in fruit-preserving ; 
and, under the skillful management of Mr. HENRY 
THACKER, chief of the horticultural department, 
the business has steadily grown to its present re- 
spectable dimensions; and arrangements are al- 
ready contemplated for its further enlargement. 
Twenty-six hundred and forty-six quarts have been 
put up in a week, and the total number put up dur- 
ing the season will reach fourteen thousand quarts. 
The variety of articles preserved is constantly in- 
creasing. A printed circular contains the following 

LIST OF PRESERVED FRUITS FOR 1864. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Raspserries.—Brincklée’s Orange, Fastolf, Doo- 
little Black. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Cuerries.—Yellow Spanish, Black Tartarian, 
Kentish, May Duke. 

— Lombard, Green Gage, Yellow 
age. 

Fasc, assorted. 

Pears, Louise Bonne de Jersey. 

Pink APPLE. 

QUINCE. 

Fruit For Pres.—Green Currants, Pie Plant, Ap- 
ple. 

TOMATOES, in glass and cans. 

SwEEt-Corn, in cans. 

String BEANS, do. 

HvusBpBarpb Squash, do. 

Tomato CatcuvrP, in glass. 

JELLIES.—Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Ap- 
ple, Plum, Peach. 

At the present time the preserving group is en- 
gaged in bottling apples. One might at first ques- 
tion the expediency of bottling so common a fruit; 
but doubt on this point disappears when it is con- 
sidered, that the labor of preserving apples in this 
way is scarcely more than the labor of preparing 
them for sauce or pies, or cooking in any form—that 
it is even less than the labor of drying them—that 
the bottled apples are just as good as green apples 
in their best condition—much better than green 
apples that have been kept a few months—altogether 
preferable to dried apples, which are never of first- 
rate flavor, and are often damaged by parasites— 
and, further, that by this means fall-apples, and such 
fruit as would soon decay and become worthless, 
are made just as available in future months as the 
best-keeping varieties. 

For the information of those unacquainted with 
the process of preserving fruit, I may be excused for 
attempting to explain itas here conducted, some- 
what in detail. 

The fruit is first suitably prepared by hulling, 
assorting, or paring and cutting, as the case de- 
mands; and, in most instances, is immediately 
placed in clean glass bottles, filling them full, and 
when suck fruit as peaches, pears, quinces, &c., are 
cut in large pieces, it is best}to take some pains to 
crowd the fruit into the bottle—otherwise the heat- 
ing process will not leave the bottle properly filled 
with fruit. 

Next prepare a syrup of melted refined or white 
sugar, and pour into the bottles, by the following 
rule: allow six ounces of sugar to one quart of fruit; 
or melt ten pounds of sugar in one gallon of water, 
and give one-half pint of the syrup thus produced to 
one quart-bottle of fruit. This rule is adapted to the 
strawberry, cherry, peach, and other similar fruits. 
More acid fruits, like the currant, require a greater 
proportion of sugar. Sugar for afew years, and 
especially the present season, has been so high, that 
the temptation has been great for those who put up 
fruit for sale to make the proportion of sugar much 
less than the above rule requires, and some parties 





have acknowledged that they had reduced the quan- 
tity of sugar to three ounces for one quart of fruit. 
Fruit put up air-tight will of course keep just sa well 
without sugar as with it, but it is thought much bet- 
ter to heat the fruit in syrup, than to heat it in water 
and apply sugar as it is used for the table. 

The filled bottles are then placed in a steaming- 
box—best when made throughout of wood—the 
bottles rest on a false bottom of narrow slats, cover- 
ing the steam-pipe—cold water is then let into the 
box until the bottles are two-thirds covered ; the 
fruit is then gradually heated to the boiling point by 
letting steam into the water, through a pipe leading 
from the engine-room in another portion of the 
building. It requires from ‘fifty-five to sixty minutes 
to properly heat or cook most kinds of fruit. They 
are commonly allowed to boil five minutes, but in 
some instances are taken out of the steam-box before 
they reach the boiling point. 

Corks are made sufficiently flexible by steaming 
them twenty minutes with the fruit. They should 
be large enough to fill the neck of the bottle tightly, 
and require some force to crowd them in. Formerly 
one cork, as procured of dealers, was made to stop 
two bottles, but it is now considered better to use a 
whole cork for each bottle. 

Until last year the Community used for sealing 
wax, a compound of the following proportions: 1 Ib. 
of rosin, 1} oz. tallow, 3 oz. beeswax; but common 
boat-pitch is now used, and is found to answer quite 
as well, and is much cheaper. Itis prepared by 
first being boiled a few moments, and then heated 
every time a batch of fruit is to be sealed. 

The fruit being sufficiently heated, the corks 
steamed, the boat-pitch ready, the bottles are taken 
successively to a table and quickly corked. The corks 
may be forced in by a blow froma mallet, or better by 
asmall lever-arrangement, or best by sucha machine 
as that used here, and in other fruit establishments, 
which, worked by hand and foot, performs this oper- 
ation easily and rapidly. The portion of cork re- 
maining above the bottle is pared off with a sharp 
knife, and left in convex form. 

Some fruit-preservers, at this stage, pack their fruit 
away, laying the bottles down on the side and trust- 
ing to the cork, thus kept moist, to exclude the air, 
and sealing the bottles when they fill orders for the 
market, and when they are less hurried; but the 
Community have always sealed their fruit immedi- 
ately after it is corked, which is done by dipping the 
mouth of the bottle in the melted sealing-wax so as 
to cover the bulb. Then transfer it to a basin of 
cold water, dipping to the same depth, to cool the 
wax. If the dipping is carried below the bulb or 
rim, at the mouth of the bottle, there is danger of 
cracking the glass. Now examine the sealed part 
to see if the wax has formed blisters. If there are 
blisters, rub them away with the finger, using a little 
tallow or oil to prevent sticking. It was formerly 
thought necessary to repeat the dipping operation 
in wax and in water; but it is now only done when 
the first dipping leaves the cork imperfectly covered. 

The operation is now completed, and the fruit 
ready to be packed away on shelves or in chests ina 
cool, dry cellar. Ifplaced on shelves, a cloth should 
be hung before them to exclude the light. In a few 
days after packing away, inspect the bottles to see if 
any show signs of fermentation, which may be de- 
tected by a foamy appearance of the fruit. If this 
is observed in any bottle, it denotes either a crack in 
the glass or that the sealing was imperfect. The 
bottle should be opened and examined, the contents 
scalded, and ,the process of sealing repeated as be- 
fore. In some cases during the season a little vege- 
table mold may be seen to gather on the surface of 
the fruit in the bottles, but this is not to be regarded, 
as it can be readily separated on opening the bottles, 
leaving the mass of fruit uninjured. 

There is a variety of methods practiced in pre- 
serving tomatoes. Our people scald and peal them, 
and then place them in a steam-boiler, where they are 
boiled from twenty minutes to half an hour. The 
bottles are filled directly from the boiler—having 


been previously heated in the steam-box, so as to - 


avoid the danger of bursting—and are then ready 
for sealing. 
This steam-boiler is worthy of separate mention. 
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It is made of copper, tinned on the inner surface, and 
cost about sixty dollars. It has a double bottom for 
one-third of its hight ; and steam being passed between 
the two lower surfaces, any thing placed in the boiler 
will be speedily cooked. Apple-sauce is here prop- 
erly cooked in fifteen minutes. Vegetables, pud- 
dings; &c., may thus be prepared for the table in a 
much shorter time than in ordinary kettles placed 
over a common fire. 

But to return to fruit-preserving. 

The Community have the present season put up a 
few thousand cans of sweet-corn. It was formerly 
thought difficult to preserve this article except by 
drying. There are now establishments which put 
up sweet-corn very extensively. One in Camden in 
this State, employs ninety persons, and puts up 
mainly corn, beans, and fresh meat. The process 
there followed is to put the corn in cans immediately 
after it is cut from the cob, seal it up, and then boil 
it in the cans five hours; then punch a hole in the 
top of the cans to let out the steam, and then seal up 
again, and pack away. Here, the corn is boiled 
fifteen minutes, then sealed in cans, and then boiled 
five hours. 

Tomatoes, squashes, beans, and other wenn, 
are put up without syrup ofany kind. Apples are put 
up in fresh apple-juice, and are thought to be much 
better than when put up in water. 

On account of the corroding effects of the acid 
which most fruits contain it is better to preserve 
them in glass than in tin; besides, in this form they 
are more attractive and saleable. Of glass fruit- 
bottles a great variety is found in market—some 
of which deserve commendation, and most of which 
avoid the necessity of corking and sealing. They 
are, however, in general too expensive for those 
who put up fruit in large quantities for sale. For 
this reason, and because the Community deem the 
corking and sealing process, which I have attempted 
to describe, the most sure plan yet devised, a form 
of bottle devised by Mr. Tuacker is mostly used. 
For home consumption a large number of gallon 
earthen jars have been filled. Fruit keeps as well 
in these jars as in glass bottles, and the jars cost 
much less. 

In conclusion, allow me to express the hope that 
the noble art of fruit-preserving will continue to 
flourish, and go on in its career of triumph until by 
its aid, not only may people of the same clime enjoy 
at any season of the year all the luscious fruits of 
the remaining seasons, but also the people of every 
clime may enjoy the beautiful fruits of all other 
climes. w. 


HOW TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM. 


Y neighbor, the tailor, is a born metaphysi- 

cian. Not an educated metaphysician, by any 
means, for he has been a hard worker from early 
boyhood ; and his opportunities for mental cultiva- 
tion have been very limited. I sometimes think, 
if my neighbor had been suitably educated he 
would have become a second Compté, Kant, or 
Schlegel; although I do not suppose, he has ever 
heard the names of any of these worthies. In spite 
of his lack of education, however, he is perpetually 
studying on some one of those stupendous metaphys- 
ical-problems which, perhaps, only the Creator can 
effectually. solve. I pity the man, for I imagine he 
gets little satisfaction from his meditatiqns. The 
more he ponders on these things, the deeper. he 
sinks in the mire of unbelief and despondency. I 
find him at times so enshrouded in the blackness of 
darkness, as to be hardly visible (figuratively speak- 
ing) in the broadest daylight. I never discover 
anything of this kind in Hobbs, the farmer, or in 
Chisel, the carpenter. They enjoy an uninterrupted 
flow of animal spirits, and in no wise trouble them- 
selves to ask why they were born, or why, being 


born, their conditions of life were not otherwise | 


than what they are. They accept life as it is, ina 
hearty way, and make the best of it, unquestioning. 
To be sure, there is somewhat of animalism in this 
easy and unthinking way of disposing of existence; 
but it may be questioned whether my neighbor's 
method is the preferable one of the two. 


I suspect that the atmosphere which surrounds 





the domain of tailoring and shoemaking is especially 
charged with metaphysics. At all events, I find 
more metaphysicians among tailors and shoemakers 
than any other class of working men. The founders 
of these two trades must have been very much 
given to this kind of thought. St. Crispin, I know, 
was a metaphysician; and the first tailor of whom 
we have any account, and who by the way, was a 
tailor-ess, lost the most princely dowry ever be- 
stowed on woman, because she would not accept it 
unquestioned, but must know the whys and where- 
fores. And although I am indebted (remotely) to 
this lady for existence, and cherish a due regard for 
her memory, Iam sometimes tempted to feel intol- 
erant toward this one weakness of hers, from the 
consequences of which, I am by no means exempt. 

I occasionally stop and chat with my neighbor, as 
I pass by his door, for I am interested in the work- 
ing of his mind. 
ing, I saw that he was so immersed in what he calls 
“a brown study,’ that he hardly noticed my 
entrance. His needle had fallen from his fingers 
and his head drooped upon his breast, as though 
overburdened with its weight of thought. After a 
moment’s hesitation, I took a step or two backwards, 
thinking to retire, and leave him undisturbed. At 
this he roused himself, and motioned me to a chair. 
I was hardly seated, when, without further prelim- 
inary, he began as follows: . 

“What is life? and what does it amount to after 
all? We come into this world, and struggle through 
it with toil and suffering, and then disappear, and 
nobody knows where we goto. What is the use of 
it all? I don’t understand it. No doubt God isa 
wise and good being ; and yet he allows any amount 
of pain and sorrow among men. What is it all for? 
I do’nt see as it makes ‘us any better. It seems to 
me that if I had wealth, and education, and did’nt 
have to earn everything I have by the sweat of my 
brow, I should be a better man. This everlasting 
cutting and stitching worries me almost to death at 
times. I feel as though I was made for something 
better; and yet nothing but death will ever pull me 
out of the rut P’ve gotinto. I wish T could under- 
stand what it all means. I’ve thought, and thought 
about it, till it seems asif my brain would burst; 
but Ican’t get a particle of light on the subject. 
And I don’t feel good to go along in the dark, and 
not know what I’m about, and where I’m going. 
But the more I think about it, the darker it all 
seems to me; and I sometimes think I shall go 
crazy if I don’t get some clearer insight into the 
matter.” 

The forlorn manner in which these sentences were 
uttered excited my compassion, and I was moved 
with a desire to offer consolation. But I saw that 
the best consolation I could give was the plainest 
truth. . , 

“My friend,” said I, “ you never will find light for 
these dark places of yours, until you seek itin a 
direction very different from that in which you are 
now looking. No amount of merely human reason 
can solve these: difficult ‘problems.’ The brightest 
thinkers of all ages have:attempted it in-vain. You 
are by no means the only person who has ineffect- 
ually tortured his brain with these self-same ques- 
tions. There is but one ‘solution to all this doubt. 
Havé faith in God.* Trust liim. Close your éars— 
willfully if ‘need -be-to ‘these ‘suggestions “which 
breed darkness and despondency.: Shut’ your eyes 
until. you an see something besides evil in‘ jour 
daily experience. Believe that God is all-wise, and all- 
benevolent ; and that though it may not be apparent 
to your understanding, he fs doing for you the very 
best thing possible. This isthe only way in which 
you will find: ‘peace; and 1 can ‘safely proniise* you 
peace, if you will adopt my Suggestions ..with your 
whole heart. , It isthe sole ternative. You. find 
nothing but darkness as the result of the working of 
your own mind; when you are ready to sacrifice 
your independence of thought, ‘and’ ‘seek only to know 
the mind of God, you ‘will'find liglit and comfort.” 

“Tt may be 80,” he réplied, “but: still I want to 
have my reason satisfied. It is difficult for me to 


go along day after day, enduring things that I feel 


are wrong, and that outrage my sense of justice, and 
at the same time to content myself with a blind faith 


When | lifted his latch this morn-}; 





that somehow itis all right. I want to see it for my- 
self; and then there would’nt be any trouble about 
it. Iam not an unreasonable man; and if I could 
see distinctly that any special trouble was allotted 
to me for my good, I think I could endure it in good 
shape. But this beating about in the dark, with 
only the comfort that the Lord knows all about it, 
and no doubt it is all for my good—that’s what don’t 
agree with me.” 


“ But still,’ I insisted, ‘‘that is your sole avenue 
of escape from your difficulties. Do you recollect 
Christ’s reply to Thomas, rebuking him for his skep- 
ticism? Thomas was in a state somewhat similar 
to yours; he was unwilling to believe without the 
evidence of his senses. Christ, after satisfying him, 
said to him; ‘Thomas, because thou hast seen me 
thou hast believed: blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed.’ Itis a very uncomfort 
able state of mind, in which you are unwilling to 
trust any thing but what is endorsed by your senses 
or reason. I take a great deal of satisfaction, in say- 


»| ing, when I find myself face to face with something 


trying or perplexing, and which I do not understand ; 
‘the Lord knows all about this, and has arranged it 
for my good; and when he thinks it best for me to 
understand it, he will explain it to me.’ I promise 
you, if you once get in the habit of settling these 
vexed questions in this way, you will wonder how 
you could once have been so foolish as to seek the 
solution by the light of mere reason. It is a perpet- 
ual comfort to me to think that I am not obliged to 
wear away my life in the vain effort to understand 
the hidden ways of God with my poor human wis- 
dom.” 


“T feel the force of your reasoning, and can see 


‘| how a person who has been educated to think in 


that way, can avoid a great deal of painful experi- 
ence. But how can I, after so many years of inde- 
pendent thinking, throw it all overboard, and take 
everything on trust, as you propose ?” 

“Have faith. Faith is the gift of God, as well as 
every other blessing. Faith is able to overcome old 
habits of thought, be they never so deeply rooted. 
It is an immensely powerful agent. Christ told his 
disciples, if they had faith as a grain of mustard-seed, 
they should have power to overturn a mountain 
from its base, and cast it into the sea. Go to God 
and tell him you are tired of your old life, and your 
old ways of thinking, and wish to abandon them; 
and ask him for faith to perfect the operation. It 
you can do this sincerely, I know he will help you; . 
and by this means only you will be able to extricate 
yourself from the mud and mire in which for so long 
a time you have been groveling.” 


He made no reply, and I quietly took my leave. 
I hope, for his own sake, that he may be roused to a 
truthful sense of the necessities of his case, else his 


chances for happiness, present or future, are slender 
indeed . C. & J. 


AN AIM IN LIFE. 


The following note is from a young person visiting 
her former home, in the city of ——, written to her 
friend here : 


“ Since I have been here I have felt a new desire to 
be more devoted to Christ and the truth. Daily my, 
heart overflows with thankfulness for the privilege of 
a home in the Community. Yes, and I realize more — 
than ever that it is my real and permanent home— ' 
that it is my inheritance given me of God. I some- 
times imagine how I should feel, if I had to live 
here all the time as I do now, surrounded by. every- 
thing I Gould want of an outward kind—nothing to 
do but play the piano, attend to my own clothes, 
and enjoy myself. But what an aching void there 
would ‘be without an aim or. purpose. in life. It 
makes a chill run over my heart when I think of it. 
O! Iam so thankful for my deliverance, and that I 
am counted worthy to become a co-worker in es- | 
tablishing Christ’s kingdom. Every one I meet here 
treats me with respect; and I feel none of that old 
condemning, accusing spirit that used to torment us 
so much. The place I think. has. been fairly con- 
quered by the Community spirit, I feel as though I. 
could meet it in any form.” of 
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A SHORT SEA-AND-SAND VOYAGE. 


Y friend P. has of late taken to the study 
of oaks and acorns ; and verily it requires 
a genius somewhat like his to arrange and clas- 
sify them by their proper names, for I presume 
there are more than forty varieties growing all 
around us, I despaired of finding names for 
them all, long ago, and when certain ones dis- 
coursed wisely about White oak, Black oak, Yel- 
low oak, Red oak, Pin oak, Shrub oak, Chestnut 
oak, &c., I was accustomed to listen and assent 
with the most resigned humility, with a perfect 
certainty that I knew precious little about them, 
and a shrewd suspicion that] should not be much 
wiser after getting all that my interlocutors 
could tell me. Nevertheless I hope better 
things of my friend P. He has attacked the 
question with his usual acuteness and dogged 
perseverance, and I am not without hope that he 
will ultimately unravel all the kinks and quirks 
of the genus quercus; and when I get a little 
more time I may perhaps summon the courage 
to take some lessons of him in the study of 
oaks. 
Said he to me one day, “I understand there 
are plenty of oaks on Long Island. Come, let 
us take acouple of loaves of wheat-meal bread, 
and some cheese, and dried beef in our knap- 
sack, and go down and seethem.” Then for the 
purpose of holding out a further inducement he 
said, that he strongly suspected that this sandy 
plain that stretches up the valley in front of us 
is nothing but an extension of the great tertiary 
formation that borders the whole east and south 
part of the country with a sandy edging, and I 
had better go down and see about it. “ Agreed,” 
said I; and the next question was, How shall we 
get across the Sound? To find a conveyance to 
Washington would be much easier. The stream 
of travel, like the sap of a tree, goes much 
easier lengthwise of the grain than it does 
across it, and this was traveling decidedly across 
the grain. After a good deal of negotiation we 
learned that a schooner that was engaged in the 
wood-business, would start from New Haven 
for Long Island at seven o’clock on the next 
Tuesday morning. We were on hand promptly, 
and after a considerable search found our vessel 
trying to go through the draw at the long 
bridge. It was a vexatious operation, as there 
was no wind, and the tide was nearly out. It 
involved the dropping of the anchor in one place, 
and the fastening of the vessel by a cable to a 
spar stuck up in the mud at another point; and 
finally just after we were taken aboard we 
dropped lazily through, with aslight bump against 
the abutment of the bridge. I do not know as 
it would be proper to say that the vessel had a 
crew ; for all that were on board were, the cap- 
tain, mate, and cook. They seemed amply 
sufficient for the management of the vessel, how- 
ever. The captain seemed somewhat worried 
by his citcumstanees, for he said that for some 
weeks past he had been working against wind 
and tide and the Almighty will. P. suggested 
that perhaps he would have better luck with us 
aboard. The first noteworthy thing that I ob- 
served about the captain was, a certain clear, 
luminous appearance of his eyes. They made 
me think of the lenses of a telescope. I won- 
der if it was not the result of much gazing 
across the bright waters. He had a long, nar- 
row face, and lorig nose; and afterwards when I 
saw him with his hat off 1 noticed that he had a 


particularly full forehead, well rounded above| Before retiring to the berth’ that was kindly 
the temples about the region of mirthfulness, | furnished us, I went above to take a look at the 
which seemed to give him special relish for | weather, and the prospect. There was some- 
joke, aswas indicated by his hearty, genial laugh. | thing almost weird and: supernatural connected 

is modest, gentlemanly and unselfish disposi-| with the vessel plunging through the darktiess, 
tion impressed us with a warm feeling upon| and no external guide apparent but the distant 
further acquaintance. glimmer ofa couple of light-houses. I could 

The very slight breath of wind which was| easily imagine the vessel to be a great animal 
blowing came directly from the quarter towards | with its brain at the helm, doing its best under 
which we wished to go, and consequently we|rather depressing circumstances. Afterwards 
spent several hours in beating about among the} as I lay snugly ensconced in the berth, I heard: 
anchored vessels, creeping slowly out of the| the frequent creaking of the gib-booms, and the 
Harbor. After passing the long wharf, we beat,|racket of the tackle-block as it was dragged 
by frequent tackings, down the narrow channel | across the deck within a foot and a half of my 
between two forests of oyster-poles which served | Head, occasioned by frequent tackings. Once 
to mark the exclusive property of individuals] we heard the captain call out in earnest stento- 
on the submerged mud-flats on either hand.|rian tones to a neighboring vessel, “Luff, luff!” 
It should be understood that the modern Fair] It seems there was some danger of her running 
Haven oyster is a southern fish with northern} into us. Finally we heard the welcome order 
principles. They usually first see the light in| to let-go the anchor, and the rattle of the chain 
the broad waters of the Chesapeake Bay, and,|cable through the hawse-hole, andthe three 
like other southern aristocrats, come north to| officers constituting the crew came below to 
finish their education. spend the last half of the night. 

As the afternoon hours crept slowly on, the] Next morning we found ourselves anchored 
cream-colored shore of Long Island emerged in| just outside of the bar at the entrance of the 
sight, the breeze freshened’ from the south-west, Harbor. The sea was smooth as glass, and’ as 
drid we were enabled to lay our course directly | there was no prospect that we should get inside 
for the land. In some places the white shores] of the harbor before the tide should rise, which 


‘ad something of the appearance of a saw, as| would be about noon, we persuaded the captain 
seen in profile, the teeth standing up. ‘This ap-| to put us ashore in the boat, where with mutual 


pearance was caused by the little gorges made |good feelings and wishes we’ parted. It was a. 
by numerous streams flowing north into the | beautiful beach, almost entirely made up of the 
Sound. The light color of the land was relieved | smoothest’ and whitest quartz pebbles. I in- 
by frequent patches of dark-green oak and pine|continently gathered a dozen or more of the 
woodland. As night drew near we approached | best of them for jack-stones for the young folks 
within a few miles of the Island ; and as Tgazed}at home. This beach ran directly across the 
dt the land we had left, the last object that was| entrance of the harbor which appearsto be about 
in sight was the double crown of Mt. Carmel,|a mile wide, and there is but one opening where 
the near neighbor of Mt. Tom, We turred on] vessels can pass, as and tide rushes in or out. 
the other tack and bore more to the westward, | The waters extend over a mile inland, and are sur- 
for our destination was Port Jefferson which | rounded by hills of a considerable hight, while 
lay in that direction. I was glad to go below, | the village of Port Jefferson lies cozily at tho 
for the wind against which we were beating| farthest point inland. Ship-building appears to 
was decidedly cool, though we were dressed |be the leading business. The carpenters” tools 
abundantly warm for the season on land. As I} made lively music on nearly a dozen vessels in 
sat in the clean, comfortable, lamp-lighted various stages of construction, while one or two 
dabin, and listened to the rush of the vessel|recently finished, of beautiful proportions and 
through the foam-capped waves, I could not but} newly painted, seemed just ready to take witigs 
think of the utility of wind. Where in nature | and fly away. 

do we find anything corresponding to sails? In] As we walked along the solitary, pebbly east- 
the appendages of the maple and the ash seeds, | erri shore of the harbor, we saw two beaatiful 
and in the down of the thistle. Neither have} grassy valleys open into the hills on our left. 
the sails of human manufacture changed their}In one of these somebody had established him- 
original vocation of carrying the germs of life} self in a rude hut, and seemed to live by opening 
to distant parts. How many nations, with|scollops, for quite a cape of shells protruded on 
all their ponderous civilization, owe their ex-| to the shore from the elevated front of his cabin. 
istence at some period of their history to the|[ had heard that Port Jefferson was a famous 
mysterious. power of wind acting upon sails.}place for scollops. Presently we found our- 
What precious seed was borne upon the waters} selves in the midst of a ship-yard. I do not 
of the Mediterranean in the person of Paul the | wonder that sailors and sea-captains conceive an 
apostle to the Gentiles. How composedly he| affection for their vessels, something like what 
took the tossing and lashing of that terrible] is due to’ living thing. It would seem as if 
storm. His security was, that he was about|évery part of it must be instinct with life de- 
his Master’s business, which required that he|rived from the magnetism of the builders, ‘for 
should see Rome. This anchor that’ seeured|évery inch of it seems to require such minute 
him was firmly fastened to that which was|personal oversight. In building a house the 
within the veil. Is it not as easy to have this| materials are in great part prepared in a whole- 
kind of insurance against shipwreck nowadays,|sale way at the saw-mill, brick-kiln, and “pla- 
as it was then? Is it not the truly normal|ning machine, and these are put together by mo- 
condition of regenerated human nature, for|notonous conformity to general rules; but in 
every one to feel that he is about his Father’s| building a ship, each partitular part, including 
business? When this becomes the conscious|even the large timbers, must have human 
experience of all, what occasion will there be} muscle, under: the immediate and careful super- 








for shipwrecks ? vision of the mechanical eye, for the power 
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and .guidance which shall bring it into shape 

We-next went to the wharf, and found that 
the small: sloop Actor carried passengers. across 
and back from Bridgeport twice a week, Fridays 
and Tuesdays; and we concluded that this 
would: be our best route home. Then we com- 
menced the pedestrian part of our journey 
across the Island. We proceeded along the 
road up a dry ravine where water evidently had 
formerly run. Presently we met a couple of 
my old friends beside the road, that belonged 
to the family of Bowlders. They had evidently 
come across the Sound. before me, for they were 
of the variety of feldspathic granite, suchas is 
found in, ledges on the other side. I did not in- 
quire particularly what ship they came in, nor 
whether they.were traveling for their health, 
‘for they were rather taciturn; but they seemed 
to be in good condition, evidently not having 
lost. much weight by their journey, though they 
looked rather lonely so far away from , their 
kindred. 

I should judge from what I have seen of Long 
Island ( having-walked aeross the poorest part 
of it), that it is one of Nature’s dust-heaps. By 
means of frost, waves, glaciers, &c., she has 
been giving shape to the main land, .and of 
course she must havea place to put her shav- 
ings and sawdust. So she piled it up along 
shore as a sort of break-water. It probably 
answers that purpose pretty well, though I do 
hear that it is wearing off at a great rate at the 
east-end. Then again it furnishes a good foun- 
dation for a railroad through the whole length 
of it. Moreover its shores and border waters 
make excellent homes for blue-fish, oysters, soft 
and round clams, and hard and sharp Yankees. 
It.is said that the two ends of it are much the 
best for agricultural purposes, because of the 
large amount of fish-guano furnished at the east 
end, and the manure supplied by the cities at 
the west end. The soil as we found it on the 
stage route to Waverly Station, was for a small 
portion of the way a yellow, sandy loam, which 
made a good road; and a fine, loose sand, with 
now.and then a smooth white pebble, -which 
made a miserable road. Most generally the 
land. wascommon, though we did see some fields 
that were fenced by having a ditch and bank 
thrown up around them, often surmounted by 
oak trees, lopped over horizontally in their 
youth. and growing into all manner of fantastic 
shapes. Often both ditch and bank were al- 
most: totally concealed by an impenetrable 
thicket of shrub-oak bushes, and wild grape- 
vines. But this general lack of fences was 

- easily. accounted for. In the first place we saw 
only one old: cow throughout the. whole of our 
journey -across the Island, and in the second 
place there were but very few fields where 
depredators could damage anything. The stage- 
route took all manner of liberties with the fields. 
In one field I counted nine rather recent tracks 
that it had made in search of the hardest place 
in the. universal sea of sand. In the common 
part also, the road took all sorts of liberties, 
the stage-driver choosing one or another of va- 
rious routes through the wilderness, according 
to some occult law which was entirely unintelli- 
gible to strangers. The greater part of the un- 
fenced country had the appearance of wood-land 
that had been cut over perhaps three years pre- 
vious. The trailing arbutus was common, and 


must make a beautiful carpet in the spring. A 
small, evergreen that was new to us, somewhat 
resembling the wintergreen, formed smooth and 
glassy level patches in places, of a.rod square 
or more, between the oak-thickets. It bore a 
bountiful supply of red berries with a hard seed 
at the center, and a pulp around it that seemed 
like ashes in the mouth, My friend .P. chris- 
tened them Sodom-apples. 

At length we came to one of. the roads that 
run lengthwise of the Island, and there were 
men and houses, trees, barns, barnyards, gar- 
dens, pig-pens and hen-coops, and in short all 
the refined appurtenances and impertinences of 
mature civilization. We were directed to turn 
at the first left, to find the Waverly station ; 
and sure enough! we came to a place where a 
single short length of the rickety board-fence 
was knocked off, and the stage-road plunged 
recklessly through into a sandy field, nicely or- 
namented with little ottomans of still another 
kind of evergreen, with a fine spray somewhat 
like asparagus, only it grew short and thick, 
making curious little thick tufts scattered here 
and there over the fields. It would not seem 
inappropriate to see a Turk sitting cross-legged 
in the midst of one of these natural cushions. 
‘Nature seemed to show her love of variety 
even under these discouraging circumstances ; 
for she had two varieties of this plant—one of 
them of a common green, andthe other of a 
blue-green color. 

Just before arriving at the station, we saw in 
the unfenced field to the right of us, a fine vine- 
yard of Clinton grapes. They were supported 
by single poles, and the abundant, ripe clusters, 
certainly looked deliciously tempting. Here, 
thought we, is an ingenious and effectual way of 
solving the bread-and butter question in this 
land of soft sand and hard oaks. Upon ap- 
proaching the house we met the proprietor, who 
|proved to be an athletic and apparently intelli- 
gent Dane. Upon my friend’s announcing that 
‘grape-culture was his principal business, it im- 
mediately led to an invitation to go in and look 
at and taste of his grapes. Who ever knew of 
two horticulturists lacking matter for talk when 
they meet? They are asort of brotherhood 
the world over. .We found that our Dane 
made. wine of his grapes. I congratulated him 
on having a crop that would do so well on this 
.kind of land, and he replied by saying that any 
one could raise anything he pleased, if he only 
knew how. He seemed entirely unaware that 
he had more than common difficulties to contend 
with in his location. 

Our road on the other side of the station was 
wild as ever, through the unfenced forest, but 
there was quite a sprinkling of small pines 
among the oaks, A large portion of the woods 
had lately been burnt over and the trunks of 
the trees were dead, though a new growth was 
sprouting from their roots. Upon arriving at 
the small fishing village of Pachogue, on the 
south shore, we found the people in the midst 
of their annual oyster-harvest, though at this 
time a stiff gale had driven them into the har- 
bor. .We had purposed to visit. one of those 
long islands which we could see skirting the ho- 
rizon like bulwarks against the sea, about four 
miles from land, and to inspect one of the life- 


boat stations that government has established 
within five miles of each other along this dan- 


gerous coast; but coming as we did in the har- 








vest-time of the fisherman’s business, we found 
it would be rather expensive chartering a boat 
for this purpose. Finally after much consider- 
ation of the pros and cons of the case, we 
concluded that it was best to return to Port 
Jefferson in time for the packet-sloop which 
was to sail for Bridgeport at ten o’clock the 
next day. Should we not do so we should 
probably be detained on the Island for four 
days. This was one of the inconveniences of 
traveling across the grain. This arrangement 
necessitated our immediate return to Waverly 
Station, which made us a journey of twenty-two 
miles that day. My companion had taken dili- 
gent note of all the varieties of oak, and I 
had taken an occular observation of the geolog- 
ical character of the Island; above all we had 
made an interesting break in the monotony of 
our every-day life, and we accordingly turned 
our faces cheerfully and thankfully homeward. 
Having spun a rather extended yarn concerning 
our adventures by sea and sand, I will here 
bid the reader an affectionate farewell. But be- 
fore the final parting, let me venture a solemn 
word of warning for the benefit uf all verdant 
pedestrians ; and that is, Have an earnest care 
for your sole’s welfare, and the case of your 
understanding, otherwise your boots. Be not 
deceived by the fashionable curve, or the superfi- 
cial glitter, but be sure that they will stand and 
help you to stand in the day of trial. Take 
warning by my fearful sufferings on this jour- 
ney. I had not walked two miles, before 
one of my fine pretentious calfskins began to 
chafe violently against the side of my foot, and 
to dig remorselessly under the ankle. It is said 
of Daniel Webster, that. in the days of his 
youth, when he first began to mow, no kind of 
fixing or alteration of his scythe could make it 
hang right, until one day he hung it on an apple 
tree and declared triumphantly that it then 
hung to suit him. In like manner I found that 
the only comfortable way to wear my boot, was 
to take my foot out of it, and put my finger 
through the straps. Fortunately this unusual 
proceeding provoked no comments, because 
there were scarcely any passers-by to make 
them. In this way I left my sole’s impression 
in the soft sand for a large part of my journey. 
H. J. 8 


THE HOLLOWNESS OF CITY LIFE. 


A correspondent of the Springfield Republican—an 
entertaining New England Journal whose ability 
and successful enterprise, prove that it is not alone 
in New York or other great cities that good 
newspapers can be published—writes thus from New 
Hampshire of the hollowness and falsity of city life 
as seen from the purer atmosphere of the country: 


“Last winter I complained that in Washington 
God and eternity were so far off, and now I shrink 
from their seeming nearness. Out there things of 
time and sense were uppermost. .Treasure upon 
earth stood higher than treasure in heayen. Every 
body seemed er, dissatisfied, grasping. There 
was little Christian earnestness upon week-days; 
few lives made beautiful through holy devotion; no 
unseen yet felt treading of God’s pag Pe a 
city running over with worldlings. ashington 
does not favor the growth of Christ-like-virtues.— 
This introverting and isolating yourself for the sake 
of petting your own interests and nursing your 
vanity; this treating your fellows like stocks and 
stones, becayse they cannot make or mar your for- 
tunes; this jealous crowding and jostling of your 
companions in arms is foreign to the spirit of Christ’s 

1 and poison to all kindly instincts, Ohl how 
the soul shrinks out there for lack of nurture. One’s 
individuality is his position, his name, his mental 
culture, his riches; it bears little relation either to 
the cleanliness of his morals or the goodness of his 
heart. It seems as if a great, human tide, with all 
personal responsibility merged in a common pursuit 
and a common fate, went rushing blindly, madly out 
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to a dread eternity. Perhaps it is more or less so in 
all large centers of social life. This gregarious liv- 
ing with its aggregate of sorrow and suffering and 
sin, is too apt to blunt our sensibilities and make us 
lose sight of a common humanity. We get used to 
funeral trains, to squalid houses, to beggars in rags, 
and men and women with their Maker’s likeness 
driven out of them by want and sin. There are al-- 
luring pleasures of the senses, paraded and placarded 
at every step, to cajole us into a reliance upon the’ 
perishable things of time. The phrase “ living fast” 
is but an epitome of the tale of eating, drinking and 
making merry, which fill up so large a portion of our 
town life. Away with the cheat. Your paintings 
and music, your banquets and your holiday attire, 
are only counterfeits of the true metal. You deceive 
and dazzle and belittle me. I vex and weary myself 
with labors and cares which shall stand me in no 
stead when this mean body shall have put on im- 
mortality.” 


THE MUSIC OF HEAVEN. 
BY GOODWIN BARMBY. 


The holy prophets say that heaven will be a singing 


choir ; 

I reverence the prophets! their tongues are lit with 
fire ; 

And when they say that heaven will be an halleluia 
wide, ‘ 

I feel a song within my heart, and strike my lyre 
with pride ; i 

For oh, I ever pray the prayer, by blessed Jesus 
given, 

“Thy will be done, our Father, on earth as’tis in 
heaven.” 


This earth will be hosannah; this earth will be a 
psalm, 

When all the discords of our hearts are harmonized 
in calm ; 

This earth will be a concert as of myriad angel 
throats 

When Love, the Great Musician, plays on willing 
human notes ; 

When Life is Music—then the truth that prophets 
forth have given, 

Will be; for earth will then become a harmony, a 
heaven. 


A NEW COUNTRY SPORT. 


E all know what berrying is,—going out with 

the children and coming home with red fingers 
and baskets tull of delicious raspberries or blackber- 
ries—and what chestnuting is—rambling under 
spreading trees with Harriet, Jane and Charley, or 
waiting for Tom to send down the prickly burrs 
from the tree-top to fill apron, basket and hat; and 
these we had supposed were about all the fun-har- 
vesting nature had given boys and girls to do. But 
this season we have been let into another corner of 
her cupboard, and found out a new kind of berrying 
(as an Irishman would say), in which the fruit to be 
gathered is not chestnuts, but toad——we mean 
mushrooms. 


Did you ever go mushrooming? Do you know 
what mushrooms are? No? Then come with me 
for a two hours’ ramble this royal October day .Who 
will go with us? You, Annie? YouMary? Come 
on then. Now basket in hand we climb the sides 
of Mount Tom, by the vineyards, by the bordering 
chestnut-woods and the peach-orchard. Turn now, 
as we near the summit, and look back. See the val- 
leyat your feet, the opposite white clustering village, 
and the sharp blue ridge of the Hanging Hills. Was 
ever a more charming view’ But come on; yonder 
is our hunting ground, in that high breezy pasture, a 
quarter of a mile ahead. We find it tracked with 
sheep paths, bordered with old mossy stone-walls, 
and its green turf warm-tinted with the fine redtop 
that overspreads it like aspray. Now separate a few 
rods and walk through the pasture, watching as you 
go. Here they are, one, two, three fine fellows; 
they look like toad-stools truly, but turn to view the 
underside of the umbrella, and see its delicate pink 
color. That stamps them as mushrooms. In an 
hour we gather a half-peck, or if the weather has 
been favorable, a peck, and sometimes more. Re- 
turning, we have again the never-wearying panorama 
of Mount Tom, and if you wait till supper you will 


dish while cooking, and then in its delicious taste on 
the table, that nature has wrought some cunning 
combinations for the palate even in her humblest 
vegetable species, and in short that mushrooms are 
not toadstools. 


While writing the above, the New York Tribune 
was bringing to us the following paragraph by its 
Paris correspondent, apropos to our subject : 


“Tn another vegetable respect—not an unimportant 
one for nourishing comfort and delicate luxury—we 
have to learn from France. It is rather a pity that 
the most intelligent, enlightened and the-rest-of-it 
people of the universe—as we are—should let rot in 
the fields the edible mass of mushrooms, ( “ toad- 
stools”) that we do. Mind, that in the first place, 
there is bv gd no such ge thing as a pois- 
onous edible mushroom. The utterly simple, prac- 
tical, and scientifically sure, brief process of render - 
ing any edible mushroom a healthfully nourishing 
vegetable, was set forth in this correspondence two 
years ago. Properly speaking, there is no such 
thing as a poisonous mushroom. [ We advise inex- 
perienced people, to limit themselves to the kind 
that is pink-colored on the under side. Hd. Cir.] 
Why not, ingenuous American countryman, pick, 
eat and grow fat on this one, among others of the 
many luxugiesa kind Heaven provides you, and see- 
ing where the cooks come from in the proverbial or- 
pod of things, study the laws of cuisine a little your- 
selves.” 


REMAINS OF A MASTODON. 


Portions of the skeleton of a Mastodon have re- 
cently been exhumed in Michigan, in the township 
of Adrian, Lenawee county, about seven miles north 
west of the city of Adrian. They appear to be the 
remains of a Mastodon not more than two-thirds 
grown. Prof. Alexander Winchell who gives an 
account of the discovery in the September number 
of Silliman’s American Journal of Science and Arts, 
says : 

“These relics were found buried about two feet 
only beneath the surface of a small peat-bog which 
was being ditched. Beneath the peat, which is not 
more than two and a half feet thick, we have marly 
clay, passing, at the depth of four feet, into loose 
sand. ‘The skeleton was lying on the side. One 
fore-leg was extended; the other bent under the 
body. The hinder parts were a little the deepest in 
the mire. It is stated that many years ago this spot 
was known as a‘ deer lick.’ 


“It is generally supposed that the occurrence of 
elephantine remains in miry bogs indicates the mode 
of death of these ponderous quadrupeds. It may be 
doubted, however, whether their occurrence exclu- 
sively in peat, or beneath it, is not attributable to the 
antiseptic properties of that substance. 

“The bog in which the present remains were found, 
is perfectly identical with thousands of others in our 
State, which are known, from f{observation, to be in 
process of formation in the sites of ancient lakelets, 
and at a rate which argues a comparatively short 
duration for the alluvial period of the State. In- 
deed, the watery and shaky condition of this bog, 
with the thinness of the peaty stratum, furnish data 
for the belief that it was the bed of a lakelet within 
a comparatively short period. It is much more 
credible that the Mastodon under consideration was 
living within 500 or 1000 years, than that an interval 
of time, greater than the age of the human race, has 
been occupied in the accumulation of two or three 
feet of vegetable deposits, under circumstances 
which suffer the same work to be accomplished, in 
neighboring localities, within the space of a human 
life-time. It is more than probable that the Amer- 
ican Indian, according to his own traditions, and 
according to the evidences adduced by Dr. Koch, has 
listened to the thunder-waking tread of these mon- 
sters of the forest and the field.” 


ANIMALCULES IN THE BLoop.—Dr. HAR .ey of 
London, ina recent memoir on the disease called 
Hematuria, occurring at the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Island Mauritius, shows that the disease is owing 
to the presence of a species of Diéstoma in the blood. 
Dr. Harley described it as a new species, after a 
study of the eggs and the embryos of the worm, and 
called it Distoma Capense ; but Dr. Cobbold, who is 
especially versed in the science of intestinal worms, 





have ample evidence, first in the fragrance of the 


the disease is the same that is well known in Egypt. 
The same worm was discovered by Dr. Cobbold in 
the body of an African monkey ( Cercopithecus fulig- 
inosus), and as the species had previously been rec- 
ognized by Dr. Bilharz of Cairo, the generic name, 
Buharzia, has been applied to it. This parasite is 
introduced into the body of man and monkeys from 
the unfiltered waters of the African rivers. The 
larves live in some of the mollusks of the rivers. 
—Silliman’s Journal of Science. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Accounts from Missouri state that the Federal 
garrison at Pilot Knob was attacked by the Rebels 
on the 29th ult., and a severe fight ensued. The 
Rebels failed to take the fortified position held by the 
Union troops, and were finally repulsed with a loss 
of 1500 men. Their forces, however, outnumbered 
the Unionists; so that General Ewing deemed it 
expedient to evacuate the post on the following day. 
It is stated that the principal portion of his troops 
succeeded in reaching Rolla, although Ewing, him- 
self, with an escort of forty men, went direct to St. 
Louis. Price is said to be now moving on Rolla. 
Rebel guerrillas are operating on the North Missouri 
railroad. 

ALTHOUGH it is quiet.at Atlanta, guerrilla forces of 
the Rebels are making strong efforts to break Sher- 
man’s communications. A body estimated at seven 
thousand men, under command of Forest, attacked 
the little federal garrison at Athens, in Northern Ala- 
bama last week and compelled it to surrender. Part 
of the Tennessee and Alabama railroad was there de- 
stroyed, and Forest marched toward the town of 
Pulaski, in Tennessee, and threatened to take it; but 
he was met by Gen. Rousseau, who marched from 
Nashville, and retreated without risking a stand-up 
fight with the Union troops. At last accounts this 
body of Rebels was retiring. The Nashville and 
Chattanooga railroad has not been disturbed, and 
umple precautions have been taken to keen up unin- 
terrupted communications between Nashville and 
Atlanta. 

Tue Eleventh Annual Report of the Children’s 
Aid Society in New York city, lately published, 
shows that this society, since its organization has 
been instrumental in rescuing “ eight thousand five 
hundred and eighty-seven human beings from the 
infected dens of New York, and placing them in 
comfortable houses on the fertile prairies, in thriving 
villages and prosperous cities of the great teeming 
West.” The society is limited in its usefulness at 
the present time, owing to a lack of funds. It ap- 
peals therefore to the public for voluntary contribu- 
tions. 


Tue latest intelligence from the Rio Grande is to 
the effect that the French, while marching from Bag- 
dad to Matamoras, were badly whipped by the Mexi- 
can army under Cortinas. The Rebels covered the 
retreat of the French. The French at Bagdad are 
said to be fortifying within range of their ships. 

THE number of emigrants arrived in New York 
the present year, up to the 4th inst. is 151,393, an in- 
crease of about 32,000 over the corresponding period 
of last year. 


A SMALL German baron—small in importance 
not in stature—had occasion, as it seems, to see 
Baron Rothschild of Frankfort. The great finan- 
cier was writing away for very life when Baron X. 
was announced. He did not even lift his eyes, but 
said, “ Take a chair, sir”’ The baron, with true 
German touchiness about titles, said, “ Sir, indeed! 
I think M. le Baron did not hear my name. Iam 
a baron also—the Baron X.” “Ah! a thousand 
pardons,” said the banker, still writing ; “you are a 
baron—take two chairs, then, if you will be so kind, 
and wait till I have finished this letter.” 


Non-Commitrat.—An old lady being asked her 
opinion of a neighbor, replied: “ Why I don’t like 
to say anything about my neighbors, but as to Mr. 
Jones, sometimes I think—and then again I don’t 
know—but, after all, I rather guess he’ll turn out to 
be a good deal such a sort of a man as I take him to 





states that itis the Distoma haematobium, and that 


be.” 
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